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COTNER'S CRISIS 

ONE OF CARMl's OLD-TIME REMINISCENCES. 



By Daniel Berry, M. D. 

This story has never been told in print. 

As a plain, everyday occurrence, it is almost past belief, from 
this fact : 

The chief incident has been worn threadbare in all sorts of 
novels and romances. 

It has done time-honored and yeoman service as the grand 
sequence, or unveiling of the plot; when in the last grand 
round virtue never fails to come up smiling and get in her work 
on the double-team of vice and villany, by dealing them fatal 
blows, right and left, under the fifth rib. 

It was a fearful tragedy and woefully wrought. 

We, who are accustomed to seeing the accounts of such things 
in the daily papers, can have no adequate idea of the profound 
depth to which the primitive communities of the early settlers 
were stirred by the narration of a deed of murder. 

The horrid particulars of the atrocities flew on lightsome feet 
and nimble tongues from settlement to settlement. 

It was in some such manner that all the counties hereabouts 
were excited by the recital of a murder perpetrated in August, 
1824. 

All the actors in that tragedy are now dead. 

The facts that were once told with bated breath for fear of 
exciting the enmity of a powerful family, that clung together 
with more than an ordinary clannish spirit, can now be blazoned 
to the world. 

As far back as 1815 there came into this country, then the 
Illinois Territory, a family from Kentucky or Carolina, that 
settled in the Wabash bottoms, east of where Concord in White 
county, now is. 
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This family consisted of the father, mother and several sons 
and daughters. The sons were gigantic in size and models of 
physical manhood. 

The daughters were perfect specimens of womanhood, hand- 
some and virtuous. They married and became the prolific 
mothers of some of the best families of the region. The father 
and his stalwart sons began to clear up ground around the little 
opening they made in the woods, and soon had a fine farm carved 
out of the massive timber of the Wabash Bottoms. 

The luxuriant crops raised by them on the virgin soil induced 
other settlers to " squat* ' down by them. 

It must be understood that the Wabash Bottoms, then, were 
not like these lands are now. 

Destructive overflows, such as we have every year or two, 
in these days, were wholly unknown. 

When old Bowman, who gave his name to Bowman's Bend, 
above Williams' Ferry on the Wabash, told the people who had 
been settled there fifteen or twenty years, that he had "seen the 
water so high there that it was shoe-mouth deep on the lands 
they were cultivating" they thought he had a wonderfully vivid 
imagination and was indulging it to its widest extent. 

Old Bowman's shoes would have to be, at least, fifteen feet 
deep to keep out the water of late years on the same ground. 

It never was charged that this family of stalwart sons was 
jealous of their new neighbors, or was covetous of the splendid 
domain they had discovered; or had any designs of making the 
most of its grand possibilities; or even looked with disfavor on 
the encroachment of men as eager and energetic as themselves, 
to carve out plantations anywhere in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

But they were generally regarded as well meaning, honest, 
upright citizens; fearless, rough riders, hard hitters, just the 
sort of men to settle and open up a new country. 

One of the younger sons, William, was a fair sample of the 
style of man needed to clear up the country of bears, wolves, 
Indians and rougher white men. His reputation as a " rough- 
and-tumble' * fighter, or full hand at a "scrimmage" had 
traveled abroad. 

One day as he came out of the clearing to dinner, shortly after 
he married and settled by himself, he met a stranger riding a 
little blazed-f aced sorrel horse. Like William, the man on horse- 
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back was of wonderful stature. His legs were so long they 
almost touched the ground. 

As they met, the ordinary salutation of " Howdy' ' was ex- 
changed; then the stranger asked: "Air you the man that 
whipped Joe Logston, over in the bend at Turner Nelson's 
house raisin' ?" "Flow it's so narrated," replied William. "Well, 
then," continued the stranger, "my name's Dennis. I'm reck- 
oned one of the best men in Posey county, Indiana, and I came 
over to see if you could do me as you did Joe Logston." "All 
right, " said William, "anything to oblige." 

By this time they were at the cabin. "Just 'light and look 
at your saddle. Dinner is about ready. Hitch your critter 
to the fence and after dinner we can tend to that job, if 
you are then of the same mind." So in the most amicable 
humor they sat down to dinner, and were waited on by the 
puzzled wife of William. 

After dinner the combat took place. 

Dennis, in describing the affair to his friends some time after- 
wards, said: "The first pass that feller made at me showed me 
I had no call to leave old Posey, an' the thing hadn't more'n 
got to goin' 'fore I wanted to resign ; but there war no help for it ; 
ther were no balm in gilead, an' I put in my best licks. Arter 
he'd mopped up the ground with me and walloped me 'round a 
sapplin' once or twice, I bleated; yes, sir, I hollered 'calf rope.' 
As he was helpin' me on my critter, he says, sorter careless 
like, 'When you git home if you will gather up the rest of the 
Dennises at Turner's, an' let me know some time arter I've laid 
by, mebbe I'll come over and put in a half a day just for amuse- 
ment like; now mosey.' 

"An' right then Blaze struck a lope, When I go borrerin' 
trouble agin, I 'low to keep, on this side the river. Whoop-ee! 
I'm the best man in Posey county, 'cept my friends." 

It was the possession of just such characteristics as William 
displayed, that went far toward the maintenance of law and 
order in the communities of those days. It sometimes happened 
that two families of high-strung individuals of combative temper- 
aments would settle close to each other, and then it took the 
utmost discrimination on the part of each to preserve the peace; 
and this was not always done. 

This was the case with this stalwart family. 

A few years after their settlement in the county, there came 
into their close vicinity a man by the name of James Wilson, 
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who entered the land and opened up a farm. He was as 
genial as any of his neighbors, just as energetic, just as pugna- 
cious and just as willing to try conclusions by the wage of 
battle as was the common custom in those times; and the early 
recollections of the oldest citizens of Carmi and New Haven are 
full of the terrible fights that took place between Wilson, single 
handed, and any of the stalwart sons, whenever they would 
meet at those places. 

Wilson was not afraid of them in their open-handed way of 
dealing; but this was not always the way in which he was served. 

It sometimes happens that in a family, composed in the main 
of good, honorable members, there may chance to be a " black 
sheep " who brings reproach and shame on all the rest. 

It was so with this family of stalwart sons. In it was one who 
would resort to any means — no matter how nefarious — to secure 
any temporary advantage for his family. So when Wilson 
began to find his hogs shot, in the woods, and his cattle ham- 
strung, he made up his mind to leave the neighborhood. 

He was naturally peaceable and too high-spirited and noble- 
minded to retaliate in kind, and he soon came to the conclusion 
that life was not worth living in any such way. 

He said he could not afford to be in a "continual furse" with 
his neighbors, so he "sold out" and left the country. 

There was another neighbor named William McKee, who in 
some manner had excited the enmity of this "black sheep" of 
the stalwart sons. 

Tradition has it that the sons of the stalwart family charged 
McKee with making unseemly remarks about their sisters. 
In the light of subsequent events, this charge was believed to be 
only a flimsy defense used in extenuation of what was done; 
there were no fairer characters than those girls possessed; and 
no one dreamed of uttering a word against them; certainly not 
McKee, in the estimation of those who bore witness to his genial 
and peaceful disposition. 

One morning in August, 1824, McKee woke up to find the 
fence near his cabin festooned with the vines from his water- 
melon patch; these had been pulled up during the night and 
hung on the fence to dry. 

The following night, while the full moon was shining, he was 
awakened about midnight by the barking of his dog. He got 
up to go out and see what was the matter; but before reaching 
the door, he heard a gunshot, and at the same time a yelp from 
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his dog , showing that the dog had been badly hit — then all was 
silent. McKee moved toward the door against the pleadings 
and earnest protestations of his wife, who begged him not to 
open the door or show himself; but contrary to her advice, he 
undid the fastenings, pulled back the clapboard door that was 
hung on its hickory hinges, and stood for a moment in the bright 
glare of the moonlight streaming into the room. 

Polly, his wife, lying in bed in the corner farthest from the 
door, while entreating him to come back and shut the door, saw 
him put his hand over his eyes to shield them from the bright- 
ness of the moon, and at the same time heard him say: "For 
God's sake, Hugh! don't shoot!" 

When at the same instant, she heard a gun crack and saw her 
husband fall in his own doorway, mortally wounded. 

He never spoke again. He lingered two days and died. 

This event aroused the whole county. Hugh, a son of the 
stalwart family, together with a hanger-on of the family, were 
arrested and brought to Carmi and placed under guard. 

This hanger-on was a trifling, easy-going fellow named 
Cotner. He was newly married and was employed as a laborer 
on the stalwart's farm. 

Now follows the Court proceedings. The Court was held in 
the house of John Craw, Wednesday, the 30th day of August, 
1824. 

The Honorable William Wilson, Judge; John M. Robinson, 
Circuit Attorney. 

The trial was held in John Craw's house, adjoining the Public 
Square; for the reason that a terrible tornado, which mowed a 
fearful swath of destruction from one end of the county to the 
other, had demolished the Court House and Jail, about a month 
before. 

The track of that Tornado could be easily traced forty years 
ago, by the young timber growing along the line of the "Harra- 
kin" as it was called. 

At the County Commissioner's Court, held on August 21st, 
1824, the following action was taken : 

The courthouse for this county having been demolished by a 
storm, this court proceeded to hire a room suitable for the 
accommodation of the court. "Whereupon a bargain with 
John Craw, Esq., for his logg house adjoining the public square, 
for the sum of three dollars in paper money, when in use of the 
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court, per day, was concluded, which contract is to continue until 
the first day of January next." 

This "logg house" of John Craw was none other than tfre 
future home of Mr. John M. Robinson. 

At the time spoken of it was a story-and-a-half affair, the 
upper rooms being reached by a flight of stairs built against the 
end of the house and outside. 

General Robinson remodeled the house all over; but the old 
logs are still there ; all inclosed with weather boards and sheath- 
ing. 

From the time of their arrest until the trial, the prisoners, 
Shipley and Cotner, were confined and guarded in the Wayne 
County jail; and after the trial Cotner was so lodged until the 
day of the execution. 

The Commissioner's Court held on September 24, 1824, 
present the Honorable Samuel Hughes, Alexander Truesdale 
and William Nevitt it was " Ordered that John Barnhill, Jailor of 
Wayne County, be paid seventy-seven dollars in the notes of the 
State Bank of Illinois, full compensation for jail fees and guard, 
etc., while .Shipley and Cotner were confined in said jail." 
Shipley turned State's evidence, and swore the killing on to 
Cotner. 

But the people were not satisfied with the verdict in the 
Cotner case, and although he was a trifling "ne'er-do-well" he 
excited the sympathy of the whole community, as being the 
victim of wholesale perjury. But we all know how slowly such 
general public sympathy crystallizes into anything like system- 
atic action. 

While everybody thought that something should be done, it 
was near the middle of the month before anything was 
attempted, and the poor wretch was doomed to swing on the 
21st. 

Though the untiring exertions of Elizabeth, Cotner's wife, 
who managed to enlist the services of several influential men, a 
petition to the Governor for clemency in Cotner's case, was 
circulated. 

This was signed by the grand jury and the petit jury who 
tried the case. Daniel Hay, the sheriff at that time, put the 
petition in the hands of a trusty man well mounted and sent him 
off with instructions to overtake the Circuit Court then in session 
at Albion, Edwards county, to get on the petition the names 
of Judge William Wilson and the States Attorney, John M. 
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Robinson, afterward United States Senator, and then to push 
on to Vandalia, at that time the State capital, present the peti- 
tion to Governor Edward Coles, and if a reprieve or pardon was 
granted to hasten back to Carmi with all possible speed. 

This hard rider was none other than Alexander P. Grant, then 
a law student ; afterward Judge Grant, the uncle of our respected 
citizen, Mr. George Ridgway, and Thomas S. Ridgway, of 
Shawneetown. 

Vandalia was a long distance off. Ninety miles and no roads. 

The way to it was across broad, unsettled prairies, where now 
are miles and miles of neighbors. 

When the White county horseman left Albion, with the God- 
speed of Judge Wilson and General Robinson, he kept the prairie 
along the bottoms of the Little Wabash, following the general 
trend of that stream to the northwest. 

Sometime in the morning of the second day, he crossed the old 
St. Louis and Vincennes trace, about where Flora stands in 
Clay county. Beyond him, in the Northwest, was still the 
limitless prairie, which swallowed up horse and man in its 
immensity. 

Against this stupendous expanse of earth and sky, the im- 
measurable distance of purple and gold of the iron- weed, golden- 
rod and rosin-blossom, and the overhanging September blue, 
was pitted the feeble life of Cotner, depending on this one man's 
direction and the energy and endurance of his horse. 

Meanwhile the tripping time took wings at Carmi. 

The morning of the fatal Friday the 21st, arrived, and with it 
the gathering crowds from the regions round about. 

A hanging in those days was the occasion for a general holiday 
for everybody — except for the poor devil who was to be hung — 
everybody came to town for good luck. 

The conscientious sheriff, Daniel Hay, had made all needful 
preparations. 

The gallows was built on the crown of the hill, to the left pf the 
Fairfield road; or, about where the Carmi Union depot is now. 

To the east, toward the river, was a thick growth of timber ; 
while to the northwest was a beautiful, parklike. forest of mag- 
nificent oaks, through which the road to Fairfield wandered over 
the Big Hill. 

All about the edge of the clearing, where the gallows stood, 
were hitched the horses of the wayfarers who had come to see 
the hanging. 
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A crowd of people of that time presented a far different appear- 
ance to what such a gathering would today. 

Nearly all were dressed in homespun, and home-made clothes, 
and shod with home-made shoes. 

Most of the men from the settlement around came to town 
armed with their rifles, so as to be prepared should they chance 
to fall in with game along the road. Nearly everybody rode 
horseback — wagons or any vehicles on wheels were things of 
rare occurrence. 

The haze of that September morn was deepened and empha- 
sized by the overhanging clouds of wild pigeons, flying steadily 
westward in search of their daily food, from their immense 
roosts just across the Ohio river in Kentucky. 

These tremendous flights of birds were unvarying features in 
every landscape that showed a glimpse of sky in those days. 

From the hill toward the river, and east of the gallows, one 
had a view of the river and the ford, just below where the wagon 
bridge is now; where the horsemen were pausing to let their 
horses drink, or slowly crossing to the town side. 

In the other direction, up the river, was the saw and grist 
mill and the laboriously constructed dam, built by Lowery Hay 
and Leonard White. The constant noise of the falling water at 
the dam kept up a dreary monotone as an accompaniment to the 
tragedy that was about to be enacted. 

To the south, across " Slashers Gap," was the little town of 
Carmi — if a few little log cabins that appeared to be engaged in 
a mad dance of " hands round" the public square; while a few 
others were "sashaying" with their partners up and down the 
road now called Main street, could be called a town. 

From where the gallows stood a glimpse could be had of the 
ruins of the Court house and jail which had lately been demolish- 
ed by the storm, and which debris had not yet been cleared away. 
These buildings had occupied a large Indian Mound that stood 
just in the intersection of Main and Main-Cross streets. 

The crowd kept increasing; everybody was intent on the 
hanging about to come off. 

About 12 o'clock, John Barnhill and his squad of guards 
arrived with the prisoner, having started from Fairfield jail the 
day before. 

Nothing had been heard of young Grant after he left Albion. 

At half past two o'clock, the Sheriff, with the prisoner and his 
guards took up their line of march to the gallows. 
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The procession was accompanied by four men bearing a 
rough coffin on a rudely constructed bier. 

Coffins in those days were not the elaborate articles of 
luxurious ease they have since become. 

Many a rude forefather was laid away in a box made of 
puncheons hewn out of split logs and held together with 
wooden pins. 

Arrived at the scaffold, the Sheriff was the first to mount 
the ladder, then the prisoner, whose hands were manacled 
behind him, was helped up by the guards and deputies; then 
the preacher selected for the occasion. 

Amid the hush of the multitudes, Sheriff Hay read the warrant 
for the execution. Cotner was then asked if he had anything 
to say. 

He made no reply except to protest against the whole pro- 
ceeding, and that he was innocent of the crime charged. 

The anxious, kind-hearted sheriff now put up the preacher 
"to talk ag'in time. ,, 

This preacher was a smooth-voiced, long-winded, persuasive 
brother from down about Concord. 

His name was Charles Slocumb. 

It was he of whom it was said when he was mentioned in 
comparison with brother Wooten : ' ' Wall, praps Wooten can out- 
preach him, but when it comes to steadfast prayer — to beseechin' 
the Throne of Grace — brother Slocumb can just pray the shirt 
off en him." 

Brother Slocum was to fill up the time until three o'clock, as 
Sheriff Hay was determined that Cotner should not be swung off 
until the very last. 

From what we know of the noble-hearted sheriff — the genial 
soul "whose faults all leaned to virtue's side" — it is not hard to 
believe that there was some foundation for the rumor that he 
purposely put back a few minutes the hands of his old Liver- 
pool "dead knocker," as they called the Tobias watch of that 
time. 

Next to Cotner he was the most anxious man in all that 
crowd. 

As he stood leaning against the gallows post, he kept turning 
his eyes in the direction of the point in the Fairfield road where 
it disappeared over the hill, hoping for the appearance of Grant. 
His face worked with the agony of his fervent prayer to be 
relieved of the terrible responsibility before him. 
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But there was no sign of succor or relief. 

The hurrying minutes fled, and three o'clock was almost upon 
them. 

The preacher had exhorted; a hymn had been sung; the last 
words of the final prayer for the last office to the living had been 
uttered, and the reluctant Sheriff began to prepare the culprit 
for the closing scene. 

In the crowd was a sensitive ten-year-old lad, whose curiosity 
had led him from his home at Walnut Grove, seven miles away 
to the southwest. 

The events of that day made a deep and wonderful impression 
on him, and were seemingly more than he had bargained for — 
as a mere show. 

Although we knew him as a white-haired, much loved, faith- 
ful preacher among us, a very old man, his recollections of that 
day were very vivid, indeed.* 

He said that after the minister had concluded his prayer, 
the sheriff and his deputy prepared the prisoner for the last 
agony in the tragedy. 

This was done by making him stand on the trap door of the 
scaffold. 

When in this position, a black cap, or sack, was drawn over 
his head and face. 

Over this and around his neck was adjusted the noose of the 
fatal rope. 

All but the sheriff now moved away, leaving the doomed 
wretch standing alone. 

Near by the gallows post stood Mr. Hay, with the hatchet 
ready to cut the rope that held up the deadly trap. 

This was all the boy could endure to look upon. 

He turned away sick and faint, in anticipation of the next 
moment. 

All at once there was a stir and a hubbub in the crowd and 
the boy turned his eyes to the gallows again, expecting to see 
Cotner dangling in the air; but there he stood as last seen, while 
the attention of the people was directed to a horseman coming 
at full speed down the hill on the Fairfield road. 

This was young Grant. Sheriff Hay had recognized him just 
as he was raising the hatchet to strike the fatal blow that would 
have launched Cotner into eternity. 



* Rev. Jonathan E. Spillman. 
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In a moment Grant rode into the crowd, shaking aloft a 
paper, the reprieve and pardon from Governor Coles. 

How wonderfully close and with what nice precision do the 
events in a man's life sometimes fit and adjust themselves to 
each other. 

As some one has pithily remarked: " Man's extremity is 
God's opportunity.' ' 



